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and small powers it had no ambassadors, no consuls,
no spokesmen but those of Great Britain, whose mis-
sion it was to promote the interests of the Empire, and
to protect all the subjects of Queen Victoria, without
distinction of race, language, and belief.

At the end of the ipth century, on the decline of
the Victorian era, this mission took on an importance,
in the minds of British statesmen, that till that time it
had never before had. It was no longer possible to
maintain, as the liberal Edmund Burke had done, that
the colonies grew and prospered thanks to the happy
neglect of England. The time was not far off when
one school of thought was to cast doubt on the
economic value of the colonies, and the "Little
Englanders," whose one anxiety was to maintain the
peace in Europe at any price, were to advocate the
curtailment of dreams of Empire. There was a Glad-
stone .. . But there was a Disraeli too, and the imperial
idea, supported this time by the champions of "Greater
Britain/3 exalted by the lyricism of Kipling, and
sustained and translated into action by the will of
Cecil Rhodes, awaited only a Joseph Chamberlain to
embark upon a most astounding enterprise. All this
meant, in other words, that England should no longer
be charged solely with the defence of the Empire.

If the mother country had thus far persisted in
keeping her colonies, even those which had become
Dominions, far removed from the hurly-burly of inter-
national politics, it had, on the other hand, asked
nothing by way of men and money to undertake new
conquests, repulse attacks, or launch offensives. At
most it had been suggested, without too great insist-
ance, that each colony should be in a position to